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most permanent and far-reaching of all the consequences of
X     the South African war was that it proved fatal to the wooing
of Germany by Britain or Britain by Germany.   The course of events
which led to this conclusion needs careful study.
In May, 1899, when his overture to Count Hatzfeldt for a German
Alliance were coldly received, Chamberlain threw out a hint that
his assent to German Colonial policy must not be taken for granted.
In the next few months he was rather better than his word, and with
Australia and New Zealand behind him took strong objection to the
German scheme for the partition of the Samoan Islands, and especially
to their claim to include Apia and Upolu in the German sphere. His
action was strictly in accord with the rules of the game of power
politics as played by the Germans themselves, but it greatly compli-
cated the Hatzfeldt negotiations and so angered the Kaiser that he
went to the length of writing a private letter to Queen Victoria
bitterly complaining of Lord Salisbury (who in this particular matter
was less the culprit than his Colonial Secretary) and threatening to
postpone his visit, arranged for the corning August, to Cowes. " This
way of treating German feelings and interests/* he said, " has come
upon the people like an electric shock ... the feeling has risen that
Germany is despised by his (Lord Salisbury's) Government and this
has stung my subjects to the quick. A pleasure trip to Cowes, after
all that has happened and with respect to the temperature of public
opinion here, is utterly impossible now."
The Queen wrote back with becoming spirit:
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